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ABSTRACT , . . ^ 

Several related studies' of empathy and^ altruism in 
children were conducted to answer such questions as: (1) What ^re the 
-very early sighs of empathy and 'altruism in children? .(2) What kinds 
of .transformations in 'these behaviors take place during. development? 
and (3) How do rearing experiences influence these behaviors? Data 
related to these questions > were obtained from several age groups and 
through diff erent methods. Chi^ren 10 months ^to, 2-1/2. years were 
studied in tli^ h^me environment by trained mothers who functioned * 
research assistants. Children 3-1/2-5-1/2 years were studied under 
experimental conditions. Children 5-8 years were studied in nursery 
schools .and day camps through naturalistic and systematic ^ . 

observation. Among the findings^ development ally changing beha^viors 
were noted: children's response to the distress of another begins 
(around 10-12 months) with, agitated fao^al expressions and/or cry a of 
distress an4 proceeds through touching or rubbing the injured p.e'rson 
andr. later to trying on feelings/by deliberate imitation and 
self- referencing or immediate taking ,on jthe emotion of the injured ^ 
other. An increase in altruism appears to require a combination of 
conditions in which caregivers have a nurtur ant /relationship with' the 
child and actively demonstrate altruism in behavior toward people in 
distress. tAuthor/2H) ^ * . 
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FOREWORD . , 

Rairely do we think of infajiits gtnd small cliildreyi iii terms of 
emotional beings. Yet, children from infancy on iJVe in a world 
surround^ by emotions — the infant lavished with parental 
love; the^widler experiencing peer envy, anger, fear; and the 
V growings cHild exposed to TV violence and expanding erivi- 
ronmental pressures. When do children become Jsemsitive to 
^emotional, crisis in the world aromid- them"^ 3^tiiLt' impact do, 
these'-cues have on children? What is inv^>2w^Sil'm t^ process of 
c^iildren's emotional growth? Do ^-^CfSldren experience the 
same* emotions in the same way? ^ 

Dr. Marian Yarrow, Chief^of the National Institute'of Mental 
' Health's Laboratgz^df DevelopmentcJ Psychology, and her : 
. colleaguenB ^lav^^undertaken the di^cult task ofVttemp ting to 
.answer,-9iese question^ They are ' investigating -tJ^e broad 
jEStncge of factors involve^in the emoti6rial,development of chil- 
dren; with a goal of piecing together* a scieiitific portrait of 
emotions in phil^ren. / - . 

Ill a world niade cynical -by daily items of intematibnal 
conflict sLnd interpersonal aggression, the description of Dr. 
Yarrow's research presented in this report provides a rfefresh- 
"n^ perspective- It deeds with emerging- pro'socdal beh%iyior in 
'"children, ^'ainining tlje complex'tVi3mamics involved in how 
erajJathy — the forerunrier of altnustic behavior — dev^ops in 
children andT its relationship to. perceptual and cojgnitive 
a.bilities, Socfed awareness, ajQid stable personality traits. "''^ 

The reseairdli^is of great importance to those interested in 
children for it suggests thaf'adult^ modeling plays a. crucial - 
t^role in nourishing ^truistic Jfeaming early m a child's life.- 
.P'arents partiqulafly will gain insight into the eriiotional 
'stiSanali theS^ provide their 'children through their' childrearirig 
.practices. Researchers will gain new perspectives -regarding. 
the complex^ techniques involved in . tracing developrdental 
changes in young -children. . ~ ^ 



Frajicis N. Waldrop, MX).' 

Acting Director . - > 
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Emotibns in the 
Lives of Children 



. The emotions of children are a. dif&cult area for scientific - 
"^^study ;-yet, because they are inseparable from many aspects of . 
tt child behavior, it is essential to exarinine them — to learn how 
they develop and how they are adaptive or maladaptive in the 
lives -of young children. ' , ' ■ ^ 

Virtually all things, that chilxiren do have emotional compo- 
' , nents. In esirly^eaming, in the processes of discover^^and 
ppoblemsolving, there are emotional investments and reac- 
tions of a positive nature; and, just' as surely, there are painful 
emotions- locked into learning -fiailuries- Childrearing said edu- ' 
-.cation involve significant, emotional^infer changes between \ 
^ adulf ari.d child, just as^ a child's life "does among his. pfeers. 
' Wheri behavior becomes "problem bel^vior," disordered -or 
uncontrolled emotions are usually invol^^ed. 

• One has but to ask a few questions tcr discover how vastly^ 
imchjarted the realm of emotional deyelopinent is: (1) Do cdiil- 
oiren 'of all ages experience the same emotions— joy, anger, 
h-guiltj-p^de, and so forth— and dp they experience*^ them in the 
same way? (Although most of us feel quite secure in assuming 
that experiences are different for a toddler* and a 12-yearTold 
and that developmental ciianges must take placer^-^th 
emotions as they do with other behaviors, what is not clear is 
the nature of these developmental changes.) (-2)' How do other 
maturings abilities oY the child, such as cognitive abihties and 
personality variables, interact wxth emotional^ development? 
(3) What- ar.e;^the influences of childhood 'expediences on the 
immediate and long-term emotional character^tics of the 
child? ' ■ ' . ■ " 



Much research must ^till be^ directed to these questions 
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before they can he answered with a needed specificity and i 
sophistication. This/ research effort must, of necessity, focus \ 
on specific -^aspects *of the larger questions. Scientists at the 
National Institute 'of Mental' Health (NIMH) engaged in re- 
search on emotional, development of .children have been con- 
cerned paiidcularly.with emotions in the environments of chil- 
dren and how these emotions affect the emotions and behavior- 
6f children. In other words, how sensitive are children to the 
emotions of persons ^around them; how do children "process" 
and act upon the emotional input from their social environ- 
ment? And how are reactions to this emotional input influ- ^ 
ericed by the developmental level and by the ways in which> 
the child is reared? / < -T 

The scientific team engaged in this research is led by Dr. 
Marian Radke Yarrow, Chief of tiie NIMH Laboratory of De- 
velopmental' Psychology. /Dr. Carolyn Waxier hsis been a 
major collaborator during much' of the research, and more 
recently Dr. David Barrett has joined the research team. In 
addition. Dr. Phyllis Scott, now at Monash University in 
Australia; smd Dr. Robert King, now at the Children's Hospi- • 
tal National Medical' Center in Washington, D.C., were in- 
volved in earlier phases of the program. • ^ 

What is meant by emotional, or affective," input from the-en- 
vironment? The NIMH scientists described the foundation for 
th^ir res^^ch: "Consider the day-to-day experiences of chil- 
di;en- A I^ge class of sti,muli includes the emotions and 
feelings o^persons in their world. Children are- often observers * 
of these events just as they 'are the observers of other events. 
They are bystanders* to the glee 3xid thrill of a playmate |who 
J has foimd- her lost kitten, to the grieving of a friend whose 
parent has died, to the anger of two drivers competing for the - 
same p>arking space. The emotions of others' are^ often inti- 
mately' bound up with interactio'hs * with the child, as, for 
example, when a mother displays fright and anger as she 
rescues her child from danger or when the child is in daily 
contact with a sull«^ or depressed father. In these instances, a 
parent's -emotions have direct consequences for a child-; under 
other circumstances, tRe emotions may be something akin to 
traf&c noise or climate — they are context, background." ^ 
There is every reason to believe that these stimuli do not gto 
.unheeded by children. Indeed, there is consideraT^le evidence v 
that^ven ver:ij_young children are keenly sensitive to the ^ 
feeliiigs_^of others and that they often pick up subtle cues. 
Many an adult, for example, who has tried to. conceal his or 
her real feelings to "protect" a cihild, has learned that "emo- 
tional fraud" is not easy, perhaps not ev^n possible. Just how 
discrirtiinating are children? Wh^t stre the responsive behav- 
iors of children when' they are eonfir.on ted , with, emotional ' • 
stimuli in th^r environment? ' » . t 

..• " . * ' 

• ■ • t 



1' **Emotion" is a l^bel for a,n extensive assortment of states 
and behaviors. Psychological research on emotions goes back 
a long way in the history of child studies. During the 1930's 
and .1940's,.scientists gave intense scrutiny to the emotions of 
iintfants^ looking to discover what emotion's are present at 
birth and soon after and how early different kinds of emotions ' 
are experienced and expressed. The- roles of both maturation 
and experience were given consideration. Ther^^were investi- 
'gations of specific emotions — fears in young children, what 
they are; how they came into being, and how they might be 
'eliminated- However, over the^years, a systematic study of 
children's emotioils di-d not continue in any broad or compre- 
hensive way. ' " 

Research !^as flourished oi;i certeiin areas of early emoti'ohal 
life, notably'infant attachment to the mothe^ and child hostili- 
ty and aggression. Other areas have been neglected. Thus, 
children's ajBFection, outside th-e studies of mother-child bonds, 
has not boen closely examined, and, similarly, children's- 
sorrow and depjression remain poorly understood. Many other 
emotional states (pride, guilt, shame, fear), important in the 
lives of children, have had relatively little systematic study. 

The research at "NIMH's l^aboratory of Developmental Psy- ' 
"chojogy^begaii with a focus on empathy and feelings of 
cofiipassioiri ^nd altniism in children. Successive studies in- 
volved broader emotions in the lives of childreyi. - - 
^ Empathy, as the investigators view it, is emotional arousal 
'in response to another person's emotional experiences; itis ?he 
vicarious experiencing of another's emotion. (As you witness 
the car door slam shut on your friend's fingers, you shuddef-pr. 
feel faint.) The capacity foreempathy is essential for effective • 
interpersonal relationships: Empathy, it is assumed, is a basis 
fbr compassionate feeling^ and. ^altruistic behaviors to;ward 
other^Ce.g.* acts of help, rescue, generosity, sympathy). 

There is a^ long history of controversy*- about altruism,- 
whether it is or is not a part of humaji nature. The literature^of 
philosophy, the writifigSjOf Darwin and of Freud, the investi- 
gatiOTis in present-day biology and psychology attest to the 
continued interest in. the kinds af feelings and behaviors that 
result in benefit to other persons. Research in various disci- 
plines has begun to transform the discussion of "altruism" 
from philpsophical argimnent to empirical data. As an exam- 
ple of the Qpiological approach, Dr. Paul MacLean of NIMH is 
currently searching out the possible neural bases of empathy. 
From psychological studies, ther'e is accumulated jyiformation 
on' the fosms of altruism* and the processes *and conditions 
underlyinig these behaviors. Thie NIMH researc]b->team has 
approaclied these questioris.from a developmental perspective. 
What«are the very early signs of empathy ai^ altruispi in chil- 
dren? What kinds of transformatioxis in these behaviors take . 



place during development? How do rearing experiences influ- 
ence:' these behaviors? These, questions have led the re- 
searchers through a series of studies which provide new 
understanding of the development of emotions in the lives of 
children. . . 

^ * '\ 

The Methods ^' ~ ^ ' 

. _ The NIMH scientists have used a vairiety of methods in their 
investigations: (1) They have designed experiments in which 
**mini-sociad situations" are created, in which to observe chil-' 
dren. (2^ .They have usedxsystematic techniques for observing 
children in natural interactions. (3) They haVe trained moth- 
ers to observe and report on their children's behaviors, to 
provide data not readily accessible to an "outsider." T7he* 
studies have been carried out in various "laboratories" — the 
NIMH psychology laboratory itself, the children's homes,, 
nursery schools, and;, summer camps. The children have 
ranged in age from 9 months to 8 years. Since the methods for 
arriving at information on these complex behaviors are impor- 
tamt, each methjpgl^is described- below. 

an experimental approach, the researchers measured 
, the altruistic behaviors of more than a hundred 3 V^- to 5V^-year- 
<jLds by obtaining their responses to pictured persons or ani- 
mals in distress (e.g., a child v-l^a-s fallen out of a swing) and to . 
behavioral events of distress (e^., a teachei; apparently bumps 
her liead hard on a deslc as she gets up sifter retrieving a pencil 
that Had fallen under the de^k). The children who showed little 
altruism became part of an experiment. Their preschool expe- 
riences were carefully^ programed to provide them with 
different conditions of adult care and teaching- These were, 
specific learning conditions of adult care and teaching that re- 
searchers hypothesized were important, in the development of 
^ ernpathy and altruistic behaviors. In this experiment, groups of 
' children' spent a period of time on each of 5 days spaced over 
several weeks with experimenter^rteachers; who took care of the 
children in different ways. With' half of the group, the adults 
systematically built up wairn sind nurturant relationships with 
the children- The^ other half of the. group had teach €ts who 
maintained ^^eutral, detached distance, adequately taking v. 
care of the children's needs but not offering attentive nurtu- 
rance. After these "His^tories" of relationships between child 
, and adult had been established, the teachers, during the next 
S we^s, systematically -^ovided learning experiences about 
behaving alt^^stically^jhelpihg, sharing, comforting- 

Teaching^agas done in.n:wo ways: One way was the use of 
picture stories or toy, dramas that might call for empathy and . 
altniism (for exa m ple, "a monkey trying to retrieve St banana 
that has« fallen outside the-cage; a child has fall^, ojBf a 
bicycle). The teacher interpreted each story or event, explain- 



ing how the animal or cl^iild felt aCnd what might b§ said or 
doii-e to intervene — in this .way conveying principles or expec- 
tations regarding behavior in response to scimieone's distress. 
In a second way of teaching, the adult modeled real-*helping, 
sharing, and comforting. Situations involving- minor dis- 
tresses to the adult or a^pet or a peer (for example, rescuing a 
kitten that had become entangled in yarn, attending to the 
minor injury- of another teacher with words of sympathy, or 
sharing materials with a peer v^ho was without them) were 
carefully integrated into the preschool routine. Half the 
groyi^s^of children who had a' highly nurturant caretaker and 
half who had a low-nurturant caretaker received only the. first 
kind of training (the symbolic and verbal altruism); the other 
half of the nurtured and low-nurtured groups received both 
kirids of trafning- The children were reassessed on altruism for 
I 2 days, and then again 2 weeks after training, on different sit- 
\uations in which helping, sharing, or comforting would be a 
Hfesponse. - 

This brief account^ hardly a technical or scientific descrip- 
tion of the experiment, illustrates how experimental methods 
can be used to investigate children's social and emotional 
behavior. The objective^ of this experiment was to Vecreate^in 
the laboratory, as authentically as possible; on a nl^iniatufe 
scale, different styles, x>f childrearing. The experimenters' 
played the roles of different kinds of mother-sub sfist^tes in 
order to study how rearing influences- the likelihood of a 
child's responding to another's distress. 

Naturalistic observations were thi^e major tool for studying 
child emotions and b^iaviors. In ofher phases of the research 
progrram, children were observed in play?and in work projects 
with theu;:-peers. Systematic observation requires precise rules 
for sampling behavior and for recording and interpreting it. In 
some of the studies, behavior was recorde4 in specific catego- 
ries (for example, sh^i^es, shouts angrily, cries, seeks mother's 
attention). The categories varied, depehdirig on the specific re- 
search <juestions of each study. In order to make certdiin that 
the observational records were providiiig reasonably accurate 
accounts, two observers pTt)ceeded independently, and their 
reports were analyzed for correspondjence. 

In other obs^a-vational studies of altruism, the researchers' 
accoimts were made, in narrative form and then coded into - 
categories. For example: ^ 

GSnny is sitting in front of the TV wi^ her familjT eating dinner. The 
news program paxades on-the-spot coverage of the bloody death and 
destruction of street fighting in a current war. The 'family goes on with 
the dinner conversa.tion as the news contiriues. Ginny chews her food 
and drinks her milk, all the time watching. At one point she grimaces^ 
but she is sdmost immediately ca.ught up in her fatiier's comment about 
the family car. 4^ 

For still other studies, * mothers were trained ' as research 



assistSLTits in tecHniques of observing and recording behavior. 
.They were aske<^ to report incidents of distress in their child's 
environment' in which there were expressions of 'feeling — 
anfeer, fear, sorrow, pain, fatigue, and so forth. The mothers 
folxowed a specified form for dictating their observations, 
always including; (1) who was expressing emotion, (2) what 
was being expressed, (3) what caused the emotion, (4) what 
•the child's resjjonses to (or about) the person (s) showing; 
emotion were, g.nd <5) what the mother's own behaviors were. 
One mother, for example, dictated this narrative of an 118- 
month -old child: 

A rfeiRhbor's baby cries. S looked'^ startled, her body stiffened. She 
approached and tried to ^ve the baby cookies^. She followed him Ground 
and bepan to whimper herself- She then tried to stroke his hair, but he 
pulled away. Later, she approached her mother, led her to the baby, and 
t"ed to put mother'^ hand on the baby's' head. He calmed down a little, 
but S still looked worried. She continued to bring him toys and to pat his 
head and shoulders. 

A single research approach. Dr. Yarrow explains, would 
inadecjuate; some methods are best suited to some stages of re- 
search, and different methods to others. Also,, it is important to 
replicate and validate a finding through the use of differing 
procedures. 

The Findings 

The initial studies of children's altruism were addressed to 
the question of how — and, indeed, whether — altruistic behav- 
ior could be increased in young children. Could -the methods-of 
caretaking and teaching, which are known to infljience other 
-child behaviors, also influence sympathetic behaviors? Thkt 
is, would an adult's modeling of altruism lead to tiie- child^s 
imitation of the altruistic acts? Would the imitations that 
occurred in the presence of an adult model translate into an 
enduring form of altruism? Would nurturant adult models be 
most effective in influencing children's learning of altruism? 

To answer these questions. Dr. Yarrow and her vcolleagues 
earned out the experiment, described earlier, with 3V2- to 5V^- 
year-old children. The different kinds of care and training 
provided by the various conditions of the experiment had very 
different effects on the children. Children who were t^rfied in 
'Words and symbols (pictures and toy materials only) ex- 
pressed, more^enerosity and helping only at the level of words 
and symbols, not in situations calling for actual behavior: The 
nurturance of the adult 'made no difference. The children 
whose tr ainin g included also the caregiver's modeling of 
actual helpful amd compassionate Jbehavior to "victims'^ of 
distress, and whose caregiver was nxirturant toward them' (in 
a sense, modeling helpfulness smd compassion tdward them) • 
we^te the children - whose own altruistic behavior increased 
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markedly. Their*^ behaviors were sometimes quite ingenious 
-ahd remarkably se^itive arid adaptive. One child, for exam- 
■"^i^responded in the following way to one of the experi.meptal 
"distr^gs" situations used to assess the effects of the experi- 
mental "training: , 

A mother has brought her 12-cnonth-old infant for a visit. He is^in a 
•playpen. The mother who hasjbetin playinj? with the child leaves the 
room for a moment and in leaVinp "accidently" pull^iiie tcjv out of his 
iirasp, outside the playpen. This event invariably result^* in some 
protest and distress. The child of- the experiment Ts momentarily alone 
beside the playpen. Returning the toy to the biiby is a visual act of 
kindness. This child (age 4), however, returned the toy. broupht still 

. angthe/, and reach ed out.and patted the baby's arm while tryinp to talk 

^ to him comfortingly. 

-5 . ■ - ' 

Thus an increase in altruisn: — > ■ 7ed a combination of 
conditions — parent surrogate who ^.^a both a nurturant rela- 
tionship with the child-and demonstrated altruism not.just in 
stories or words but generally in her behavior toward people in 
distress- There was another important element in the caregiv- 
er's behavior in the experimental training, namely, when 
distress occurred" she verbally brought the^ distress to the 
child's attention, interpreting how the "victim" probably felt 
and ^plaining how her helping: was making a difference in 
the victim's feelings. In the toy drama where the monkey is 
xmable to reach the banaina, for example, the experimenter 
would say, "Oh, you -can't reach your banana. You must be 
himgry. I'll help you get i^ — then you'll feel better." 

The experiment was repeated with different adult caregivers 
and. with other groups of children in day care centers. The 
results were the same as in the j&rst study," thus helping^ to 
soli^^ the conclusions about effective conditions for learning 
pros^cial behaviors. - - - ■ 

Tliese findings, of course, do not produce simple recipes for 
creating altruistic children. Each of the rearing pr- .-Lices that . 
appears to have been important in increasing hc .ping, com- 
forting, or sharing was carried out by adults who were aware ^ 
of,_ and sensitive to, the needs and capabilities of tK*^ young 
children. Nurturance was not limitless; the adult set limits 
and was at times withholding and critical.' The verbal inter- 
pretations, too, were; riot "overdone" or belabored. It was the 
combindtioTi of rearing practices that made a difference in the 
children's behaviors. Since it is assumed that the children in 
thfe expferiments had behaved altruistically before taking part 
in the experiment, thie effects of the experimental traiining 
were interpreted as making the children more aware of others' 
feelings, and giving children, through the model's examples, ^ 
more ways to act on their' sensitivities. The training increased 
their willingness — or their motivation or their feelings of 
'responsibility — to be considerate to a distressed person. 

"One should not overinterpret the findings from these exper- 



-iments as providing a complete formula for developing more 
altruistic behaviors," Dr. Waxier cautioned. "Even the richest 
. experiment is only one step toward accounting for factors 
contributing to complex behaviors such as empathy and 
altruism. Although these experiments demojistrated some 
telling differences in the effectiveness of various rearing 
practices, the findings also clearly posed other questions.'- 

One set of questions grows out of the difference in respond- 
ing by the children in the - experiments :"^iven the same 
distress signals from- peers or adults or animals, not every 
child responded emp^thica^ly. Exposed to what were general- 
ly the most effective training conditions for fostering these 
responses, not every child learned. In other words, the train- 
ing conditions were not sufficient to account for all of the 
differences in altruistic behavior; and one is confronted with 
questions: What kind of child is altruistic or can be trained to 
be so? Wheji does a child show altruism? j, - , * 

There are many ways to look for answers.; for example, one 
is to look fo^existing personal differelices in~the youngsters. 
One ijirg^^tr expect^ that certain personality characteris'tics 
would make it mo^e or less likely for a child to be altruistic. 
One-might also anticipate that children's cognitive .a'bilities,* 
especially abilities to take the roles or . perspectives of other 
persons, would be infiuential in the likelihood of^ responding 
when another person was in distress. All told, much of the 
evidence on both^th-e personality or the cognitive side as to 
who is less or more altruistic has yet to be gathered. The re- , 
• search was directed to this issue; therefore,--several hundred 
children, some in nut;^ery schools and some iruday camps,' 
were systematically obls^ryed in interactions with their peers 
and with their adult caregivers. Interactions of each child - 
w^e coded as social initiations tliat were assertive, • aggre^ 
siye, seeking the^adult's attention, sharing, helping, or sympa- 
thizing. Behaviors that peers directed to^the child were coded, 
similarly. Personal characteristics expressed in modes of 
interaction were found to make a difference in whether or not 
children int^-v,ened -to help- their pgers. There was a tendency 
for the less ^e)cially interactive -children fo show less altruism, 
which suggests that general inhibition in social initiatives 
interferes with altruistic pr'^rosocial reactions. Aggressive 
and assertive behaviors in children and altruistic behaviors 
are complexly related to altruism. 

> Whereas in much earlier Vesearch (in the 1930's) a- positive 
association ha'd'been reported, and ever since asstimed, be- 
tween sympathy and aggression ,( suggesting possibly a rep- 
arative motive for the altruism), studies by the NIMH^ team - 
tell a ' different story. Children showing socially assertive 
behaviors (which may sometimes border on what one thinks 
of as ."aggressive") were more likely^to r^pond altruistically 



tT^q-Ti children who were nonassertive. However, children (usu- 

• ^ally boys)- showing high feequencies of clearly aggressive ^ 
behaviors, such as hitting or calling hames^ were less likely to ^ 

. ^ome to the help of their peers/A lot of aggressive biehavior is 
not compatible with a lot of altruistic behaviors— at least not 
within the same general peer circmiistances. Also, .'when the£ 
-succession .or sequences of these children's interactions with*" 
peers were observed, it -became dear that, after- a child has 
been agjfressive tp a "peer, tibevprobability of a prosocial action ^ 
ill the -succeeding interaction witl^ that "peer or other peers is 
significantly lowered- For a brief time at least, the-child seemB 
to be less' responsive to 'social cues that signal oj^pojrtunities .to ■ 
be prosocial. Certain other kinds of experiences with peers, on 
---the other, hand, seemed to ^hsitize childreii. to, feelings of ^ 
othits: Children jsvho had some' peer aggression directed * 
against them wete moi:e altn^istic than ^children who had not . 
had such experiences; howev^, there wa^ ho correlation* for^ 
those children who feid been victrmizedlby their peers a great 
deal. * ' - I * ' ' i; - - ^ : . - 

. ' The ^children who were observed in their play were also 
, tested to see if cognitive abilities, along with personal'charac- 
teristtics, help to predict quahties "of altruistic children. How. 
well can a child understand the point of view of -another 
• person which differs from his or her own? If a child ha4 ^ 
success and fjxn. with a game, how well appreciated was the ' 

^ fact that another child disliked ,the game (a child who had 
been imsuccessfol)? Or, if the child was sitting across the table 
from the teacher and was looking at the picture of a man, 
could the child understand that the man in the picture was 

' upside down to the teacher? These questions were called 
"taking the perspective of the other." ' " ^- 

A second social cognitive' ability was assessed — how well 
the child can interpret behavior. Children were shown a series 
of video tapes of interaction in which behavior changed 
because of some emotional event. For example, a little boy is 
-skillfully constructing a bulldingkjut of blbcks.^His parents are 
in the room talking with one another. As their talking be- 
comes an angry interchange, the boy casts some quick glances 
at them; his "hands become unsteady^ and €he building begins 
to fall. Children ^are asked to^explain what happened. One 
- says,/*! think he got scared and shaky when his mother and 
fa&ieri were fightLng-'* The resesirchers were interested to 'learn 
whether children's abilities to make irLferences about- others* 
-behavior rSated to their ihcHna^ons to respond to others in 

\ In general, the tested cognitive skills ^d not predict degrees 
of altruism^ — unless they Were considered along with personal- 
ity Ixaits. j^or chilc^en who skillfully interpreted .the video- 
■ ^taped sequefiLces,-b.eii]^=^ocially a;^sertive was positively asso- 
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- ciat^ with altruistic behavinr. For— ^feildren not skilled in 
interpreting behavior, fHere was no predictionSsfi-aitruistic 
behavio^ Dr.jBarrett said of these findings: "For children \vho 
interpret other arsons' behaviors on the basis of logical orga- 
nizing principles, the prediction of adtftiism from other person- 

;,al v^ables may be better tl^an "for'ciiiliir^ who view Hehav- 
lorvless systematically. For them, perhaps, their prosocial' 
» behaviors are. n^ore depend^t on situational events than on 
';personality,characterjstics/' . , > _ .. 

i3i J b^t^r understand the conditions afiectiag^ individual. 

^ children's* decisions to intervene, some of the Children were 
observed closely when ^oineone was in distress. Varied mo- 
tiyes arid inhibitions seemed to be operating. On the occasion 
or a famihar adiilt's tearful upset over the contents of a letter, 
several children approached and sympathize'd openly— "I'rn 
sorry you feel sad." Other children 'seemed to attempt to make 

- contact, alternately approaching ^d withdrawing. One.child-. 

- oscillated like a pendulum, circling and grimacing biit not 
nStervening. Another child tri^ fo aid the adult indirectly- t)y 
wrapping -g^cray on m a paper Airplane and throwing itTtowkrd 
the adult; shfe then ran and stared put the window. She late^ 

• explained that ?he was trying to cheer up the adult. When the 
teacher pinched her finger in a drawer, one child came up 
quickly, "I'll take care of you." In cases of peer distress, chil- 
dren's? -reactions ranged from direct helping to running to the 
teacher for help, scurrying away as if fearful, or paying no 
attention. 

.As Dr. Yarrow explained, long observation, under many 
kinds of circumstances, is necessary to"~arrive at good assess- 
ments of the individual, to know, for example, what is facili- 
tating or hinderiiig a child's socially responsible behavior, 
whether ^ a child has characteristic responses to another 
person's emotion, smd whether some children^are consistently 
nqnempathic . and nonaltruistic and others consistently em- 
pathic and altruistic. J" 

) SimHrarly, before 'making^srfSneralizations about 'age differ- 
^£nces or differences in empathy arid altruism, a substan- 
^t*al^sainpling is required. Therefore, the conclusions-^^iat the 
; researchers draw from their data are stated tentatively. Al- 
most every one of the childf^^eii: studied showed -some prosocial 
responding, but the frequency varied considerably. There was 
^ a_ tendency, but not a strong one (significant correlations 
about +.33), for children's scores on sharing and comforting 
tested-^experimentally, to be simUar to their scores on these 
behaviors observed in natural .Settings. In this sense, there 
was a suggestion of individual 'consistency. The ^ges of the 
children (5 to 8) did not mark" 6ff any consistent trends of 
increase or decrease in altruism, and neither the fr^uency nor 
the forms of altruism appeared to differ for boys and girls of 
these ages. . 



.These studies and the ^perrmentfe describ'ed, earlier framed 
.the ob^^tiv^S^f the research tliat-Dr. Yarrow de&CTibed as a 
"natural^ eafBstision of the preening work. "To^et a.t the 
•emergeaipe of empathic' and altruistic behkvloVs, we needed to 
stt^dy mildren younger, than iSi'e nursery age — when sharing, 
and^ helping and sympathiz^g ate already present,' children 
at the end of' the first year, anc^ into the second and^Jiird year 
of life.* To g^t at development of syinpathy and altiaiism., we 
needed to st^y with each child oyer an extended period of time. 
If we- did this we would also be- in a "position to look at- 
individual patterns, and ^>erhaps consistencies in'empathic 
behaviors. We nieeded to move awky from experimental de- 
signs,"" for a time at least, in order to deal with more intense 
emotional experiences in*the lives of young children." ■ > . 

To fulfill these research p*urposes, 24 children, were studied 
irrtensively^X)ne- third o:l^the group was -10 months old when 
the'^study started and 19 rabnths old when it ended; a second 
one-third of the children entered the study at ^5 months and- 
ended at 24 months; smother one-third began at 20 months, 
and ended at 29 months. ^ - . 

The overlapping cohort design made possible longitudinal 
and cross-sectional examinations of development from 10 
months to .2^2 years, ^Mothers of the children were trained as 
research assistants. Their job was to report on emotional 
events occurring in ,the natural environment. These were 
events in which pain, anger, joy_, sorrow, or^weariness were 
expressed by persons in the child's immediate surroundieig. 
The emotional events to be noted were of two' kind^: those in 
which the child was 3. bystander, and those ii^ which the child 
was the cause of someone's distress. Events were recorded in 
accordance with specified procedures: Mothers dictated an 
account of the event,.the child's responses to the event, arid the 
consequences, if ap.y, of the child's reactions. At the same time 
the mothers *also ^imidated seven specified emotions on a 
predetermined schedule, one emotion each week, and recorded 
the child's reactions. The mothers thus supplied data on chil- 
dren's reactions to the emotions of others, especially those 
assumed to be emotions of distress. In^this way it was. possible 
to obtain data on tti^ precursors, -and early forms of enapathj^ 
and altruism and, from the 9 months of records on each child, 
to map the developmiental transformations in .empathy and 
altruism. Apprbximately 1,500 incicients were oBtained. 

Dr. Yarrow described the develbpraen tally changing beh^^v- 
iors. Children of all ages, she noted, responded to positive, 
happy events differently from events -of emotional distress. 
Laughing and imitating were the primary responses to the joy 
of Another person. The repertoire oi the 10- to 12-month-old 
children in response to others' emotions of <iistress is limited 
and predictable: Agitation, expressed in facial expressions 



<an intense frown, a wavert^^ smile), and/or-a cry, of distress 
o^i-jsti^ chajpacteristi^ reactions to"* another person's <£stres^*The 
' cry may •be .assumed to be a primitive, reflexive empathic 
'response,- \vhich at - this ^^e has little 'to do with the o^ther 
=\jvperson, for example, the reaction of a child of IOV2 months: 
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On observing the painful blow on her mother's ankle, the child "looked 
sad, puckered up and burst out crying- She continued to cry intensely," 
} or: )yhen father and mother were fighting,' the child "^vhinipered, tensely 
) ^^^f^ hef^rms about, becoming very restless." 

At thi^'age the child' seems unready to eia^agre the vi.ctS^i and 
^ V -Kgnera^y' does not look for specific cu^ relating to the dis- 
/ " -tiress^^b^it rather to the person as a whtafe— in contrast to chil- 
\ dren several months, older who often inspect, victims' tesirs or 
■ bruises- - - * ' ^ ■ 

Around 12 to 15 months, evjery' child studied showed the first 
V • • positive responses directed* to the other person. The first form 
of touching or rubbing the person ^eems to suggest the child is 
establishing the distress and -emotion as part of the other 
person. It is possible that these responses also represent the 
child's seeking comfort in su^ upsetting .circumstance through 
contact and attempting to give. comfort. ^ ' 

~ The crying response begins to wane. Beginning at -about 18 
months, children change, in their reactions to the expressed 
fear, pain, anger, and sadness of others. Two kinds of reac- 
tions, emotional expression gmd self-ref ereix^aal behaviors, tell - 
a lot about what the child is processing. Imitations of the other 
person's emotional expressions seem almost reflexive.^ (The 
mother accidentally bit her cheek and winced. Immediately, - 
the child's face "was an exact mirror of the pain.") This 
imitation seems, of course, much like empathy (experiencing 
another's emotion). 

Imitations also may be deliberate £md studied, as though the - 
child is "trying on" the emotional expression and getting 
feedback to know how it feels. We see this "deliberate" imita- 
, tion and self-referencing in the progression of a 21 -month-old 
child's reaction: The mother bumped her elbow and grimaced 
and rubbed it. The child looked pained too, rubbed her own 
elbow, said "Ow," aCnd then rubbed her mother's elbow. This 
' ^ -sequence seems to aid the child's comprehension of the moth- 
ei^ emotion as it progresses to an actual initiation of ^ 
pri3?;^tive positive behavior toward the victim. 
^ For some children, in the developmental changes, imitation 
appears to take second place to the predominance of affect. The 
developmental transformation appears to be more a relocation 
of affect, as illustrated in changes in one little girl firom 11 
months old to 19 months old. This child is in the distxess-cry 
stage; her brother is enraged, ^she cries, turns tg her mother ' 
and is nestled and stroked. Later, when she is a little older, she 
comes upon her mother who is reacting -to a scalded hand. 



Again the nestUng .££n(i==hiig^ing", with her mother occttr, but 
now she gives some comfort to her mother aLSc-well as getting, 
comfort from her. ^till later, the child' fi^ln dependent affect is 
unmistalcable. She is observed corptfortrng a visiting, crying 
baby. She is str<5|fiiig his head, ixQgjgiilg and patting him, 
oSering^^im toy^ and finally trying" to bring her mother, tp the 
rescue., * ' . •. . , ' ' *■ 

The children's tendeniey to refer sbmepne's eriiotion to them- 
selyes, as in the illustration of the motheris Bumped elbow, is 
especially interesting because such self^eferehcfe' seems to 
show children's active attempts to understand others* feelings 
hy- "trying them on," according to Dr. King. It was not 
uncommon, he indicate^t,' for self-referential responses to bie' 
folio we^by compassionate actdpns- Ainong 1^ to 2 year olds, 
.^^mforting was feom'etimes elaborate: fiugging the sobbing 
baby, trying to give theTjbaby a toy, covering mother with a 
blanket when she is resting, trying to put-a Sand-aid on a 
peer's hurt. Or verbalizing sympathy or concern. ^ . ' . 

Of course, acts fof IdOhidness toward someone in distress are 
not>universal reactions of young children. There are alsomafty, 
occasions when others' emotions bring no su^chjresponses and; 
instead, brliig anger and aggression — of no reaction at all. 
What is significsmt, ' however, is that the capabilities for 
kindness and compassion are present at very early stages of de- 
velopment. . ^ 

One. of- the most evocative emotions for young children is 
aiafger in others^ 'It is reacted to strongly and variously. For 
example, children showed distress to parents' arguments and 
---anger with one another: crying, covering eyes and ears. 
Hugging one parent, hitting parents, or running out of the 
room. . 

"We have been describmg the central tendencies in the ways 
children in the .first 2 yea^ react toward others in emotionad 
distress^ in order to show the developmental changes," Dr. 
Yarrow not^d. "We* had several- other interests in' this study, 
one being to look at childfien over time for patterns of individu- 
al consistency. Ind_eed, distinGt . and consistent patteKas 
emer^ged for some children. A number of children stood out as 
empathic and securely and .competently altruistic. Several 
were intensely emotionally invested in comforting. For one 

' Httle boy, emotions seemed tb^ make almost no impression. 
Another child stood out in her lack-^of tolerance for pthers' 
emotions. ^He physically shut "thein out (hiding, covering her 

.ears, cowering^ fleeing tfee room) or lashed out aggressively. 
These profiles were relatively stabFe over the 9 inonths of the 
study. They alert us to the fact that the b ^innings of empathic 
qualities Tpf the individual are discernible at very early ages, 
and ^ko look for factors shaping these qusdities we will do well to 

. consider * what emotions ~are being manifested around and 
toward the- child.*' - • 



TThe mothers' descriptions of thesi^remotional 'events and 
their handling^^ of these situatfqns provide information oxi how 
childtfe axe bieing^ trained differ enl^y. in reg^ard to 'being'^ 
responsive to others' feelings^ and to being? kind. Dr. Waxier de- 
scribed maternal ^ behaviors that are linked with children's 
'empathy and com'p'assiort. Children who weye most^empathic 
and^altniistic ^idmSst reparative when ''they had caused 
distress had ^mothers- who showed jsl concern about others' 
emotional well-'being- Mothers "were themselves exemplars of 
altruism^ in responding 'to* others' needs' ai;id m\being warm 
and- caring toward their own children. These mothers^ had 
high expectacffons 7 concerning the child's control of his/her 
aggressive impulses. When the child's own acts wer^injurious 
^ to another, thjese mothers strongly and affectively explained 
the distressing^ iinpact of the child's actions on the other 
■person: "That makes me very sad to see you hit someone." * 
"People are hot for hurting!" "Stop tiiati You .a5re hurting 
him." "I- don't like to be with you when you apt like that." And 
the mother .leaves the roonv The researchers suggest that it is 
not: liii^^erfjal contents -of mothers' commmiications but -the- 
emotional accompaniments that arQUse:,cHildren to action. Or 
it may be that the mpther's, affect is necessary in order to get 
the cognitive message to the child. , . 

A significant locus for the child's learning empathy and*" 
altruism,- these investigators believe, ;is the situation in which 
the child is directly involved by having caused the distress. 
What the caregiver does here in close interaction with the 
child tends to 'develop feeliaigs and behaviors in the chHd that 
transfer to other distress situations in which the child^s not 
the cajise and in which the child behaves altruistically. Thus, 
coming to someone's resque, or comforting some6:ne who is sad 
. or hurt, is not always without some anxaous feelings" on. the 
part of the child. These anxiQUs feelings probably derive from 
the affect-arousing messa'ges j&rom th'e mpther: when the child 
has been "at fault." Training the child to be attentive -to the 
needs pf others and;; to be responsible for one's own l>ehavior 
which hurts others, and .at the same time not to carry a heavyi 
' burden of anxiety, is not an easy task for parents The "affec- 
tive loading" of the parent's communications seems to be a • 
critical dimension, but one n6t fully clarified in the present 
data. Dr. Yarrow emphasized the "in progress" natmre of this 
aspect of the research: "Our study of the yomigest children 
and their -mothers . has given us descriptive infomiation from 
'Which we have made inferences about p'rocesses of parental 
influence. Our designs now take us to experimental procedures 
in which we,?with the mothers, will be attempting to. bring the 
processes into clearer view." . 



-Conclusion . ^ , \ V 

By* their- iHjiiiiries in£b the ^motions of children and'the ^** 
emotioiial environmeiits that impinge on chiidren,T)r. Yarrow ' 
and her associates* have added new t)erspectives-on child de- 
velopment. They have offesr^ insights into the complexk;ies of 

• social-emotional development by tracing some of the develop- , 
mental changes^^ empathic and altruistic capabilities of 
young children''and by identifying some of the factors contrib- . 
uting'to th^e behaviors. They have foun^ links between 
these behavibrs and childrearing prac.tiees, on the orie hand, 
and individual tfemperamental and .Cognitive" ^properties of 
children^ on the other. It is important not to lose sight of the re- 
search techniques that were developed in these studies- 
techniques that managed to retain tl^ reality of the phenome- 
na under scrutiny while sirbjectihg these phenomena to exper-. 

-imentation, intensive observation, and rigorous analysis. But 
most of all, these data are important as they signaPthe keen 
sensitivities of yoimg children to emotional stimuli. Especially t 
in .the longitudinal analyses of children in the second and 
third years of life, the acqmred data are useful as (1) markers of 
normal emotional development and (2) early< signs of deviant< 
affective behavior. " 

^Empathy and altruism are appreciably influenced by expe- 
rienti^ factors, as demonstrated in the experimental studies, 
of preschool-age children and in the 'naturalistic studies of . 
yoimger children. Data from these sources indicate that altru- 
ism is best learned from parents who arethemselves empathic 
and altruistic- ^Parents^must do more than provide a moderof 
compassion3.te behaviors toward others;- th^ must also pro-/ 
vide cogjiitive training of the kind described, maintain high 
expectations for their ' child, and have a caring, nurturant 
relationship with Iheif child. ^ - ^■ 

'Although the research has been concentrated on'parents 
reariiig practices, DrS. Ystrrow and Waxier present a much 
broader version of "rearing influences at a distance"— the 
emotion^, events in the child's immediate environment. The ^ 
emotions of other persons "in the, world of children, especially 
in the private world of the family,^ are stiinuli quit(g,as real as 
many more concirfete amd tangible stimuli and potentially quite 
as influential as the more direct rearing practices in the, 
molding. of children's emotional-s<5cial development. 
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